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NOTES FROM ABOVE GROUND 

Out of the chaos of our new loft comes... 
Packet #800! It’s still small because half 
the staff is struggling to put up the last of 
the sheetrock, hang the last doors, finish 
the electrical wiring and plumbing in the 
darkrooms and printshop. 

But we are relieved to see that our 
ancient addressograph machine survived the 
move and our press seems to be running smoothly. 

A lot of the hundreds of things we need are 
hidden away in boxes, but slowly they are 
reappearing and taking the right places. 

We want to express our gratitude to all 
the people who helped us so much by freely 
giving their time, their knowledge, their 
strength, tools or funds to help us: Peter, 

Joss, John D., John G. and John T., Tommy, 

Andy, Kathy, Kevin, Ken, Seth, Ron S., Ron A., 

Val, Burr, Minton, Terry, Vicky, Jose, Hachiro, 
Lynn, Rich, Charlie, Billy, Velma, Bob, Debby, 
Steve, Annie, David, Alan, Howard, Rebecca, Chaka, 
Gerri, Michael, Jamie, Howie, Jessica, Mike# ;.l. 

Eli added years to our lives by contributing 
a van and movers for our heavy machinery, files 
and desks. And Fred, our freight elevator 
operator, is the kind of person who just couldn't 
stand and watch others work without pitching in, 
day after day. 

We've got a lot left to do — building, taping, 
painting and putting up shelves — so if any of you 
come into the city in the next few weeks, come 
and see us. We'll keep you busy. 


See you next week, 
LNS 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE WILL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON 



(See photos to go with this article) 

?)VER‘-30,000 DEMONSTRATE IN PHILADELPHIA JJJLY 4; 

THOUSANDS RALLY IN OTHER CITIES 

PHILADELPHIA (LNS) — "It’s beautiful,” announced 
a black Philadelphia woman sitting with her baby on 
the porch steps, "and a happy July 4 to all of you.” 

She wasn't talking about the official bicen- 
tennial hoopla held that morning. She meant the 
thousands of people gathering two blocks from her 
house to begin a "People* s” bicentennial march — just 
as their compatriots in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Washington, DC were doing. 

"It*s the people of this country,” said the 
Philadelphia July 4th Coalition, ”who by their strug- 
gles for the eight-hour day and minimum wage, for 
suffrage, civil rights and the political indepen- 
dence of all nations, have created whatever is worth 
celebrating on July 4th” 

Organized early in the year, the July 4th 
Coalition brought together more than 400 diverse 
political, cultural, religious and racial groups. 

The marchers on this hot and sunny Sunday numbered 
somewhere between 30,000 and 40,000 and came in bus- 
loads from as far away as Chicago and St. Louis. 

The demonstration — which many people praised 
for its tight organization — focused on three basic 
concexi^e; a Bicentennial without colonies — freedom 
for all oppressed nations; full democracy and 
equality; and jobs and a decent standard of living 
for all. But chanting and sign-carrying individuals 
and contingents raised a myriad of other issues 
ranging from police repression to psychiatric abuse. 

Not everyone was happy with the planned dem- 
onstration, however. Mayor Frank Rizzo launched an 
all out effort to subvert the march, delaying the 
granting of a parade permit, and rejecting the Coal- 
ition's first choice for a march route through down- 
town Philadelphia. Rizzo also went to Washington to 
ask for 15,000 troops to "prevent a riot" by the 
demonstrators. Although that request was turned 
down, the FBI lent a hand by launching a full scale 
investigation of the Coalition organizers in an at- 
tempt to harass and discredit the group. 

The local Philadelphia television and press 
added frosting to the cake by conducting interviews 
with a few black Philadelphians who objected to 
the march passing through their community. 

"The name of the game is divide and conquer,” 
Rev. Paul Washington, a well-known Philadelphia min- 
ister, told the crowd later in the day, "and it al- 
most worked. Thank god we managed to overcome some 
misleading statements in the press. You could not 
be more welcome anywhere in Philadelphia than in 
this community. You've been welcomed with open arms. 

”1 had heard that there were Puerto Ricans who 
haded blacks, blacks who hated Indians and whites 
who hated blacks," continued Washington, "but this 
morning I woke up to a beautiful dream — thousands 
of people of all ethnic groups who realized that 
their destiny was intertwined." 

The marchers;. did receive a hearty welcome 
from the community as they wound their way through 
the neighborhood streets lined with two-story brick 
and wood- frame houses, their porches filled with 


people of all ages. 

"I live here and- 1 like this,” one black 
man on the corner of Lehigh and 30th Street told 
an LNS reporter. "It's all for the good of the 
people. I'm with it one hundred cent." A 
middle-aged black woman said "I got sickness in 
the house--otherwise I'd be out there With you." 

"I like this one better than the one downtown," 
another woman said. "Like they say, we don't have 
nothing to celebrate. We never had so many cops 
in the neighborhood — when we want (Vein we can't 
get 'em.” Then the turned to her two-week- 

old baby and said, "Open your eyes and watch the 
march. ” 

"You never see the candidates until they're 
running for election. And what purpose are they 
serving?" asked another man. "It's more of a 
massive thing now,” he continued, referring to the 
march. "It's not just Martin Luther King alone. 

Some very true facts about equality and freedom 
are popping up in this parade.” 

Many contingents within the march — which 
stretched for over a mile — spoke specifically 
to the problems facing the Philadelphia black 
community, like the closing of Philadelphia 
General Hospital and the severe lack of jobs. 

The Boston contingent, over 1000 strong, empha- 
sized busing and racism and they received a 
particularly strong response as many community 
people joined enthusiastically in the chant, 

"Stop the Racist Attacks Against the Black 
Community. ” 

Signs and banners were many, varied and 
brilliantly colored. The Taxi Rank and frile 
Coalition from New York City carried a long 
banner declaring "Put the bosses in the streets, 
let the workers fun the fleets," and other 
signs proclaimed, "Women Hold Up Half the Sky," 

"We need housing, not a bicentennial," "Appa- 
lachians for a People's July 4th," and "End 
segregation in Chicago and South Africa." 

Gay participation was also evident. 

Members of the Maine Theater Group , a 
group of artists, musicians and farmers from 
the Farmington area, towered over the marchers 
on 8-foot stilts, and other actors, wearing 
huge costume masks of Kissinger and Rockefeller, 
danced in the streets with delighted children. 

The largest and most impressive section of 
the march was organized by the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party (PSP) and led by a colorful 
red, white and blue float proclaiming "The Work- 
ers' Democratic Republic of Puerto Rico." PSP 
marchers of all ages carried Hundreds of Puerto 
Rican flags and banners calling for "A bicen- 
tennial without poverty" and Freedom to the 
five Puerto Rican Nationalist prisoners." 

Strong and spirited, the group won an excited 
welcome from other demonstrators waiting to 
move out on the parade route and from the com- 
munity at large. 

At the rally area in Philly's Fairmont 
Park, the thousands of marchers settled on the 
grass to listen to a long and impressively di- 
verse group of speakers who touched on many 
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^i^ferent issues. 

Today is the first time in eleven years that I 
stand on the streets of my childhood here in North 
Philadelphia," Elaine Brown, head of the Black Pan- 
ther Party, told the crowd. "This is the place of 
my birth — of concrete playgrounds, infested and dil- 
apidated housing, the bitter memories of gang war- 
fare and police repression . . . Since the time of my 
youth, nothing has changed in Philadelphia except 
that the streets are dirtier, the housing worse and 
that a cop, who was a numbers runner in South Phila- 
delphia, is now the mayor. And most of my friends 
are dead from being born in North Philadelphia. 

"Is this what America wants us to celebrate 
in its birthplace?" she continued, "that we have 
no land, no rights, no control over our own lives? 

And that it is the same for others in Africa, in 
Asia and Latin America? Today we must mark the be- 
ginning of a new American revolution or face years 
more of the same and ultimately the total—— destruc- 
tion of us all. " 

Clyde Bellecourt of the American Indian Move- 
mant^welcomed all of you here today to Indian coun- 
try," and then recounted the recent repression that 
the Indian movement has suffered, noting that some 
27 AIM leaders and members are currently in jail. 

"We pledged four years ago when we seized the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs office in Washington D.C. that if 
our demands were not met we’d return today to blow 
the candles out on their bicentennial birthday cake,” 
said Bellecourt, part of a contingent of about 100 
Native Americans. 

"The previous intervention of the United States 
in Puerto Rico is an eloquent proof of the hypocrisy 
and falsehood of the declared principles of the Amer- 
ican Revolution: the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness," said Juan Mari Bras, Secre- 
tary-General of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party. 

Bras gave a key note address and was enthusiastically 
received despite a heavy rainstorm at the end of the 
rally. 

"Even the founding fathers of the thirteen col- 
onies which proclaimed their independence from Bri- 
tain two hundred years ago today did not live up to 
the principles and values that they declared to be 
self-evident. The freedom which they claimed for 
themselves they denied to the Native Americans, b 
blacks, and other sectors of the population.” 

Many speakers and musicians pointed to the real 
enemy of poor, working, and Third World Americans in 
this bicentennial year. As one Philadelphia street 
organizer put it, "It’s not the crime in the streets, 
it’s the crime in the suites.” But the overwhelming 
theme of the gathering was the need for unity. 

"We know too well the need for unified action 
to correct and prevent the massive injustices which 
continue to rob all of us of our very lives,” said 
Helen Sobell, longtime activist and wife of Morton 
Sobell, who spent 18 years in prison on an espionage 
charge while his co-defendants, Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg, were electrocuted. 

"Our unity is our strength,” she told the crowd. 
"We will cherish it and build it into tomorrow.” 

- 30 - 


A PEOPLE’S JULY 4TH ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Washington, D.C. were also the scene of ’’people’s” 
bicentennial celebrations attracting thousands 
of participants on Sunday, July 4th. 

Nearly 6000 people from the Bay Area at- 
tended a rally in San Francisco sponsored by the 
July 4th Coalition. Speakers included Andre 
Torres of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, 
and a representatives from the American Indian 
Movement, the Black Panther Party, Local 29 of 
the Office and Professional Employees Union, Gay 
Liberation, La Causa and the Union of Demo- 
cratic Filipinos. 

The July 4th Coalition also organized a 
march of about 2000 people through the barrios 
of East Los Angeles with contingents from the 
UFW, the Iranian Students Association, Women for 
Liberation, La Raza Unida and others. 

In Washington DC, about 5,000 people marched 
from the Jefferson Memorial to the Capitol in 
a demonstration organized by the People’s Bi- 
centennial Commission. Tourists wandered in and 
out of the marchers who carried signs and large 
banners declaring "Don’t Tread on Me” and ”De- 
clare Economic Independence." The speakers 
included environmentalist Barry Commoner, rank 
and file steel worker activist Ed Sadlowski, 

Jane Fonda, and AIM activist Ka-Mook Banks. 

Despite intermittent rain, some 600 people 
in Seattle took part in a July 4th Coalition 
rally in Seward Park — "the first coalition effort 
in a long time" in that city, according to Coa- 
lition organizer Gail Borgeson. The Seattlites 
heard M.P. Freihammer of the Grey Panthers speak 
about the effects of social service cutbacks 
on the elderly and Ruben Solis of the Rescati 
Press described the struggle of largely-Mexican 
undocumented workers in the U.S. 

The Revolutionary Communist Party organized 
its own march of some3500 people in Philadelphia 
on July 4th under the slogan "We've Carried the 
Rich for 200 Years— Let’s Get Them Off Our Backs.” 
Some 300 people also attended a RCP-sponsored 
rally in San Francisco on Sunday. 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to the Guardian for information on the 
July 4th activities across the country.) 
t************************************************* 

NEW YORK STATE MARIJUANA ARRESTS TOP 30,000 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Marijuana arrests in New York 
state exceeded 30,000 for the second consecutive 
year, according to figures released by Frank fib 
Fioramonti, New York State Director of the National 
Organization for the Reform of Marijuana Laws (NORML) 

"A mere 5. 7% (arrests) were for the sale or dis- 
tribution of marijuana,” said Fioramonti. "Thus, 
despite frequent statements that the police are 
only interested in apprehending marijuana sellers 
and dealers, over 94% of all arrests were for sim- 
ple possession." Fiormonti also cited figures 
showing that over half New York City’s marijuana 
arrests were of people under 20, and over 70% under 
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SUPREME COURT O.K.S DEATH PENALTY 

NEW YORK (INS) --In what amounts to a turn- 
around of its 1972 decision against the death 
penalty, the Supreme Court ruled July 2 that the 
death penalty is not inherently cruel or unusual 
and is hence a constitutionally acceptable form 
of punishment, at least for murder. 

The 7 to 2 decision, which comes in the 
midst of a number of other Supreme Court decisions 
strengthening law enforcement powers, represents a 
major setback to the worldwide trend away from the 
death penalty. It means too that an execution, which 
which has not occurred in the U.S. since 1967, could 
come before the end of the year. 

A 1972 Supreme Court decision had effectively 
voided all existing death penalty statutes by hold- 
ing that they had been "wantonly and freakishly" 
applied to blacks, other minorities and the poor. 
Since that time 34 states have rewritten their cap- 
ital punishment statutes in an effort to circumvent 
the decision. These laws, subsequently challenged, 
provided the basis of the Supreme Court's most re- 
cent decision. 

The court ruled specifically on six of the 
state's statutes, finding three of them acceptable 
(Texas, Florida and Georgia) and striking down the 
other three (North Carolina, Louisiana and Oklahoma). 

This means that the 144 people presently im- 
prisoned on death rows in the three states of Texas, 
Florida and Georgia face execution; the 202 in 
North Carolina, Louisiana and Oklahoma have had 
their death sentences voided. The situation of the 
265 people remaining on death rows in other states 
is unclear until those states' statutes are exam- 
ined to see if they comply with the new court ruling. 

The Supreme Court's decision upheld the death 
penalty in states that provide for some form of 
independent sentencing hearing after a guilty ver- 
dict, in which judges and juries, provided with 
definite standards, could evalute the particular 
circumstances of each case. 


gating or aggravating circumstances before 
sentencing, they can decide What theywwant. 

So it just perpetuates the racism of the courts •" 

Death Penalty as Retribution 

In defense of the court's decision, Justices 
Stewart, Powell and Stevens cited two principal 
purposes of the death penalty: retribution and 

deterrence of capital crimes. They then went on 
to admit that statistical attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the death penalty as a deterrent 
Jjp inconclusive. With regardcto retribution, however; 
they said that "This function may be unappealing to 
many, but it is essential in an ordered society 
that asks its citizens to rely on legal processes 
rather than self-help to vindicate their wrongs •" 

"In effect they're saying the law will become 
an avenging angel," Segal explained. "They're 
putting the gloss of legitimacy on the crudest 
repressive tactics, in the guise of a war on 
crime, it's totally consistent with all of the 
other decisions they've been making recently, 
taking nway fourth and fifth amendment rights." 

History of the Fight Against Death Penalty 1 

The recent campaign to end the death penalty 
began in the early 1960s with the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Education Fund's defense of blacks 
accused of rape. As theyrmet with victories, they 
expanded their work to include a general assault 
on capital punishment. Legal actions and mass 
campaigning resulted in a rapid decrease in the 
numbers of executions and culminated in the 1972 : 
court decision. 

Director of the Defense Fund Jack Ureenbufgh 
stated in response to the uuly 2 decision, "We 
believe the country can no more treat crime problems 
by brutal random killings of mostly black and 
minority criminals (some of whom later turn out to 
be innocent) than by^any other practice of super- 
stition^^e intend to continue to persuade the 
Supreme Court of the u.S^rto end this barbarism 
and we are confident that we will prevail." 


"But even 1 , given standards," Jeff Segal of 
the National Lawyers Guild told LNS , "it's very 
difficult to insure just in the narrow sense that 
the penalty is not going to be discriminately ap- 
plied. And of course in the larger sense— given 
who gets picked up for these crimes in the first 
place and how charges are determined— its defin- 
itely going to be applied disproportionately against 
poor and third world people." 

Of the 611 people currently on death row, 312 
of them are black males. In the briefs filed for 
the 1972 Supreme Court case, numerous statistics 
documented how the death penalty is discriminately 
applied against minorities. An analysis of more 
than 3000 rape convictions in nearly a dozen south- 
ern states between 1945 and 1965 revealed that blacks 
were almost seven times as likely to be executed 
than were whites found guiltyy of the same crime. 

"As far as I can tell from what I read of the 
Supreme Court's new decision, there's no mechanism 
to prevent discrimination ," said Marty Stolar, a 
New York attorney who has represented individuals 
in many criminal as well as political cases. "As 
long as they instruct the jurors to consider miti- 
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"We will make every effort possible," 

Ureenburgh continued, "with our limited personnel 
and financial resources, to assure that no man 
or woman is executed 1 b/frf^e--ful ^and,. ful’.l 
consideration of both the validity of his or her 
sentence and the validity and fairness of the under- 
lying conviction. 

" We urgently enlist the help of volunteer attorneys 
across the nation to minimize the likelihood that 
people will be put to death for want of means to 
bring to the attention of state and federal courts 
and of clemency authorities, issues and evidence 
upon which their lives literally depend." 

-3b- 

Marty atolar for help 

with this story] 

A*****************************************^^^^^^^^ 

To subscribers: 

f ^ anything^ happens in your area that you 
think we should know about — please call us (212) 
989-3555. We are not too organized yet and our 
mail may be slow. 
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HUNDREDS PROTEST BICENTENNIAL DISPLAY 
OF CHILEAN TORTURE SHIP 

NEW 1 ORK ( LNS)" "Den ' t visit Esmerelda — there’s 
bleed or. :i.vs decks," Ibis message, bannered at a 
July 5 demcr..sr ration in New York City, proclaimed 
the sentiment ci hundreds oi prople who demons! ra- 
t'-d in New Y?rk on July 4 and 5th to protest the 
ptesen : e of the Chilean naval vessel, Esmerelda, 
in the off i ta _ U., S* bicentennial celebrations. 

Ibe slip, which was in New York July 4 through 
8 as pa 't: cf the Operation Sail, the gathering of 
tall ships organized for the Official Bicentennial, 
was used by the Chilean junta as a torture and 
detention center during and after the September, 

19 7 3 mi 1 1 tar y c c up . 

In n a 9 /a report by the Inter-American Comm- 
ission of Human Rights of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States , Inmates of twelve different Chilean 
ptisans cited "with significant unanimity" the 
Esmerelda as » place of torture. 

At the .jily 5th demonstration, where about 
600 people demonstrated on the pier directly in 
front of che ship, pi .Keters shouted "Chile Si, 
Junta No," while ethers handed out leaflets to the 
tourists lined up to visit the ship. 

Later in the demonstration, supporters of the 
Chilean Movement oi the Revolutionary Left (MIR) 
managed to smuggle a MIR flag aboard the ship. 

When che flag was discovered, it was torn down and 
some fighting ensued which was broken up by po- 
lice. 

Prior to the ship " s arrival , a coalition of 
organizations made a concerted effort to prevent 
the ship from docking in New York, initiating a 
Campaign to Stop the Esmerelda, A similar cam- 
paign in San Francisco two years ago forced the 
Esmerelda to dock at a naval station instead of 
the m un i c ip a I p o r t o 

"It would be like having the Germans bring 
mobile gas units here for an automobile show in 
the 1940 v s,” said William Whipfler, director of 
the Latin American department of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, prior 'to the ship’s arrival. 

But the director of Operation Sail, Frank 
Braynard, said he had no intention of excluding 
the Chilean Vessel claiming, "We’re trying to do 
something positive, not dwell on past horrors. It’s 
too bad to hamper a good ceremony by bringing pol- 
itics into the picture," 

Ihe New York City Council passed a resolution 
requesting that the ship be denied access to muni- 
cipal facilities but the resolution was stalled, 
probably under the Mayor's initiative. 

The July 5 demonstration followed another one 
the day before at which around 400 ^demonstrators 
came cut re greet the Esmerelda, Sixteen-foot 
helium balloons reading "Esmerelda s Chile Si 9 Junta 
No" were flow n at several locations along the flo- 
tilla route and people with apartments facing the 
river hung banners denouncing the junta from their 
windows , 


Island and an Keyport, New Jersey where the mayor „ 
and five Bo^cmgh Council members refused to attend 
the official reception. 

After its departure from New York, the Esmerelda 
is scheduled to stop in Baltimore July 12 where pro- 
testors plan to greet it with another demonstration. 

-30- 

********* ******************************** ********* 

NYC RAT BUDGET CUT AS SUBURBAN BUG PROGRAM GROWS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Officials of New York City’s 
Bureau of Pest Control are predicting a rise in the 
number of rats and rat bites due to a 30 per cent 
cut in its budget this year — part of the city’s 
austerity measures. 

New York city’s current rat population is 
estimated at eight to nine million — of which 12 
per cent are "super rats" — resistant to the type 
of poison normally administered by the bureau and 
requiring the use of a more dangerous poison, zinc 
phosphate. 

Cuts in the rat control program, whose target 
areas are the poor, predominantly black and Latin 
areas within Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, have 
already laid off 170 people and 270 more are 
expected to lose their jobs by January, 1977. And 
many of those laid off from the rat program were 
members of drug rehabilitation or prison reform 
programs, according to Bureau of Pest Control 
Director Randy Dupree, who pointed out that what 
the city is saving in salaries, it is losing in 
unemployment payments. 

The Bureau’s mosquito program, meanwhile, has 
not been cut Becuase, in Dupree’s words, "That’s a 
suburban problem, and there’s clout there.” 

The mosquito program’s $70,000 budget had mor’aafchan 
doubled " this year, according to Dupree. 

"I have eight new exterminators and I had none 
before," he said. "And I’ve had eight sprayings 
by helicopter versus one in the past," -30- 
*************************************************** 

PUERTO RICAN VILLEGE CHARGES U,S, CORPORATION 
WITH MERCURY CONTAMINATION 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico (PUERTO RICO LIBRE/LNS) — 
Nearly 300 residents of th town of Juncos have suffered 
serious physical and mental disorders from mercury 
contamination. They blame the U.S. firm, Bee ton 
Dickinson thermometer factory in Juncos which they 
say channels its wastes into adjacent waters. 

Puerto Rico’s Secretary of Labor Silva Recio, 
has stated that he has investigated the charges and 
that everything is "under control." Meanwhile, offi- 
cials of the federal Environmental Protection Agency 
disclaimed any knowledge of a problem at Becton Dick- 
inson, which they classified as ’’only a minor source 
of contamination." They have kept no data on the 
factory and have begun no investigations. 

The Puerto Rican House of Representatives has 
sent three, commissions to Juncos to investigate 
the charges . 

-30- 
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The Esmerelda met wir.h protests at other stops 
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SMALL RANK § FILE DELEGATION PRESSES DEMANDS AT . 

TEAMSTER NATIONAL CONVENTION 

by Bob Barber 

LAS VEGAS, Nev. (LNS)--"I say to you/’ prank 
Fitzsimmons told delegates on the first day of . the 
21st convention of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters in mid-June, "this organization has 
never entertained the position of * destroy the 
bosses, destroy the industry, the workers will 
take over the industry'.,. 

M I promise you as long as. I have a drop of 
breath in my body, no goddamn communistic organiza- 
tion is going to infiltrate this labor union." The 
Teamster President received a standing ovation from 
the 2,200 delegates. 

These remarks were directed at the dozen or so 
Teamsters for a Democratic Union (TDU) delegates who 
made a valiant effort to bring up several reform 
proposals on the convention floor. Fitzsimmons* 
redbaiting and an overtly hostile delegate bo dy~ 
however, succeeded in keeping the militants completely 
isolated. 

The outcome of the Teamster convention was an 
increased entrenchment of the existing bureaucracy, 
with several major changes made in the Constitution 
which will assist union officials in combatting rank 
and file organizing^,. 

Nevertheless , a network of caucuses and organ- 
izing committees has sprung up within the union 
under the banners of the TDU and UPSurge. These 
allied organizations have had a measurable impact 
on the union's negotiation of the recent Master Freight 
Agreement and on its dealings with the largest single 
employer of Teamsters: United Parcel Service (UPS). 

One TDU reform proposed a limit on the salaries 
of the officials of the international; another would 
have required distrubution of the union's constitu- 
tion and by-laws to all members; and a third would 
have required separate votes in local areas on the 
supplements to the Master Freight Agreement (MFA) 
affecting them. All three proposals and several 
others were hooted down by the rest of the delegates. 

Leader of the TDU gToup on the floor was a 
thirty-year-old warehouse worker and shop steward, 

Peter Camarata, top vote-getter in the delegate 
election in Local 299 in Detroit. Eleven of the TDU 
delegates came from Local 299, home local of both 
Jimmy Hoffa and Frank Fitzsimmons. Camarata sur- 
vived personal abuse on the floor, an attempt to 
revoke his delegate credentials, and a stolen brief- 
case-only to get beaten up outside a delegate 
cocktail party held in a casino the night the con- 
vention ended. 

"I don't think we expected to get anything passed 
Camarata said in an interview. "We wanted to make 
our presence known, raise these issues, and see 
what happened. One thing that kept sticking in my 
mind as I was out there was that each one of us here 
represents thousands of others who couldn't be here, a 
and we were accountable to them," 

"What we have to do," added Camarata, "is get 
more of the membership over their confusion and over 
their fear of getting involved. Then we can come 
back to the next convention a lot stronger than 
we are now." 

Several representatives of the Professional 
Drivers' Council (PROD), an independent drivers' 
advocacy group in Washington, also came to Las Vegas 


, _ ...... /■ , . , i: ( i 

but were denied entranse to th<&~ Convention.- • Just 
before the convention ,PRGD ptbl dshed a 180rpage 
report, detailing the massive: financiai 
of the membership by the mi on officials, And.- the 
leaderhip's vast array of .consolidated 1 powers used 
to control the rest: of the under., . ■ : -on;.' 

TDU add UPSufge are planning their own national 
convention in September, Thus far 'these 'ggtphi?^,;. 
have crystalized widespread discontent around .the 
Master Freight Agreement end the lack of union 
protection against UPS abuser, but they face a 
difficult next step in consolidating their 'organize 
ation and' designing a general program for the coming 
period. ■ >:.•••■; - , . c . : ; r- .' .s 

UPSurge activists face a particularly ,d,ifj^i- 
cultnproblem, UPS is notorious for its spped-up, 
approach-, to drivers’ .work, The Teamsters are trying 
to achieve a national master contract for U.P.S ..... 
comparable to the one for freight drivers , but thus 
far are having little succeed,' . A two-week; strijee 
against midwest UPS 'terminals was followed by an 
eight -city wildcat that lasted two days after the 
union ordered the drivers hack to work, ■ -i ;; c : : 

Even with this continued rank and file (action, 
the resulting contract has been described by UPSurge 
activists as "little better than a standoff," and, 
in general, a sell-out. Teamster efforts on the 
West Coast to achieve even a regional contract 
failed completely this yea- . ' 

The Master Freight Agr ee ment ■--A-; Sell-Out <■ '• "> 

At the convention, Camarata said he thought, the 
most important issue raised by TDU was the need 
for local freight union members to have the , .right 
to accept or reject the portion of the Master 
contract applying to their local are, as- T the : 
local supplements, ' ; 

The Master Freight Agreement is actually thirty- 
two different contracts., and many local supplements 
provide working conditions and wages that are weaker 
than the overall contract. In some areps , accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, as many as 50 per 
cent of the drivers may be working under these 
substandard Supplements, 

Under current uni cm procedure, a local member 
voting yes on the entire contract and his Own Ideal 
supplement is consenting not only to His local ;i 
supplement but also! the local supplements of all 
other drivers across the. country, whose terms he 
knows nothing about. 

"In this last master caAtract, 1 ' said Camarata, 
"we got a 33 per cent wage increase* which is fine, 
we needed it. But they ran that dewn our throats 
while at the same time, we lost everything 'else. ■■ 
i We didn't get; ; any, protection* any job security' in 
the face of all the mergers going on, and we end up 
with the shittiest grievance procedure in the J 
country." 

pie trucking industry . is. in fact going, through 
a rapid consolidation* with large freight 1 companies 
taking advantage of the depressed economy to buy 
out many smaller companies. In many of these mer- 
gers , such as the purchase of 'Republic Carloading 
by Vellow Freight Co, in Chicago, several^ hundred-' 
drivers ended up out of work overnight. 

In response to this, WU demands that in the 
case of mergers, seniority lists of the merged 
companies' workers be "dove -tailed" together with 
no overtime allowed unless every available driver 
is already working. 

(#800) JhTyTo7 1*97 b 
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The Tea mgt.ex.; ‘strike Against Associated Freight Lines 

One freight strike now in progress which will . 
have far-reaching implications for the Master 
Freight contract covers 300 drivers in California, 
Nevada and Arizona, where the Associated Freight 
Lines is trying to avoid signing the MFA. All sides 
see it as a test--if Associated is successful, other 
trucking companies will quickly follow suit in 
dodging out of the contract. This strike, now in 
its eighth week, was the only conflict with employ- 
ers mentioned on the floor of the convention. 

In San Francisco, striking Associated Freight 
drivers are prohibited by court order from picket- 
ing anywhere within 2,000 feet of company property, 
and increasing numbers of scabs are moving the 
company* s freight. Bay Area militants have criti- 
cized the union leadership for refusing to organ- 
ize mass picketing in violation of the injunction, 
and have called on the union to organize a second- 
ary boycott of Associated 1 s freight in warehouses 
and other connected freight lines. 

Associated is clearly receiving assistance 
from other large freight companies, and, the mili- 
tants point, out, unless the union responds in 
the same coordinated way, there is little hope for 
the strike. 

What Lies Ahead 

The most pressing problems facing the union f s 
members are the problems of all workers today: in- 

flation, unemployment, and cutbacks in social ser- 
vices. What concerns the leadership, however, are 
not these problems but the escalating attack on 
their prestige and power by Justice and Labor De- 
partment investigations and by the capitalist press. 
These attacks always have been a double-edged 
sword. On the one hand, they are legitimately 
aimed at the union* s financial corruption. But on 
the other, they are also motivated by the desire to 
curb the power of the Teamsters as a mass workers* 
organization. 

The leadership* s harshest attacks, moreover, 
are against those militants who would protect the 
union’s power through the strength of the organ- 
ized rank and file. Redbaiting is itself a sign 
of union weakness, and provides a way for mili- 
tants to demonstrate to the rest of the member- 
ship that attacks on them actually weaken the 
union’s overall ability to fight the trucking 
companies and other employers. 

The rank and file militants face an uphill 
struggle within the Teamsters. At this point their 
work is being carried on mostly in the trucking 
and to a lesser extent the- -arehouse sectors of 
the union. These workers are mostly white, and 
are the upper strata bbth of the union and or the 
working class generally in terms of wages and bene- 
fits. Many of these workers do no yet feel the 
economic crunch enough to move them to action. 

However, the crisis is beginning to undermine 
their privileges, and the trucking companies are 
on the offensive against the Master Freight Agree- 
ment. This opens the way for progress by the mili- 
tants--or for chauvinistic appeals to protect their 
elite status such as were made by Fitzsimmons 
throughout the convention. 

The most important task facing the militants 
is linking the struggle to protect the drivers* 


contracts to the struggle for overall democracy 
in the union. The drivers are not only in a privi- 
leged economic position, but also in a position 
of control within the union. 

However, a large proportion of the Teamsters 
membership- -in the clerical, service, and food 
processing sectors where most workers are women 
national minorities- -is excluded not only from 
the high wages enjoyed by the drivers but also 
from power within the union. For these workers, 
social oppression is perpetuated by the union 
bureaucracy. 

For this reason, the struggle for democracy 
within the Teamsters cannot be effective unless 
militants in the trucking sector link up with 
black, chicano, and women militants in the can- 
neries , for example, or in other less privileged 
sectors of the union. This promises to be one of 
the most difficult struggles ahead. 
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"IF POOR , DON'T BREATHE" : 

AIR POLLUTION HITS POOR HARDEST 

NEW YORK (LNS) -Likelihood of exposure to 
dangerous air pollutants is related to income, oc- 
cupation, rent and race, according to a recent 
study by economist William Kruvant. Using data on 
carbon monoxide (CO), hydrocarbon, sulfur dioxide 
and oarticulate pollution in a number of cities, 
Kruvant 's studyyvsummarizejl in the March issue of 
Environment Magazine in an article entitled 
"Discriminatory Air Pollution: If Poor, Don't 

Breathe," shows that air pollution is most acute 
for people who are poor, black, engaged in non- 
professional occupations or live in low rent 
areas. Those who fit into more than one of those 
categories, particularly those who fit all four, 
are the most likely to be endangered by the air 
they breathe. 

Hydrocarbon and CO pollution are caused 
mainly by automobiles. Sulfur dioxide and 
particulate pollution are caused mainly by in- 
dustry and power plants, and cause acute cases 
of lower respiratory disease and chronic bron- 
chitis. 

In statistical terms, Kruvant's study shows that 
of 13 per cent of the Washington D.C. areas 
where median income is less than $7,000 per year, 

CO concentrations exceed the federally established 
safe maximum of 10 milligrams per cubic meter. 

Only one per cent of the Washington D.C. census 
tracts with median incomes between $7,000 and 
$16,000 per year had this level. No areas with median 
income over $16,000 per year had unsafe CO levels. 

But, "the close parallel between poverty, 
low economic status, low rents, segregation and 
air pollution is not one of cause and effect," 
notes Kruvant. "(Economically) disadvantaged 
people are not primarily responsible for air 
pollution." Poor and third world persons, 
he points out, "live closest to the sources of 
pollution-power plants, industrial installations 
and central cities where vehicle travel is 
heaviest." 
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A PAGE OF PHOTOS FROM THE JULY 4TH PHILADELPHIA DEMONSTRATION 


Over 30,000 people demonstrated 
July 4th in Philadelphia „ Repre- 
sentatives of more than 400 
political, cultural, religious 
and racial groups came from as 
far as St* Louis and Chicago to 
march through Philadelphia’s 
Black community « The demonstration 
focused on a Bicentennial without 
colonies; full democracy and 
equality; and jobs for alio 

CREDIT: LNS Graphics, except TOP RIGHT: 
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